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A VIA MEDIA BETWEEN REALISM AND IDEALISM 

IT is evident that the various schools of modern philosophy are 
drawing together. As of old they point out each other's de- 
fects, but recent criticism has also sought to base constructive argu- 
ments on premises which they hold in common. It is along such 
lines and as the result of such critical construction that progress is 
to be made. For this reason N. 0. Lossky's The Intuitive Basis of 
Knowledge 1 is more important than its definite results would indi- 
cate. Prom this point of view it is worth while to examine carefully 
its contribution. 

As a counterpoise to the system building of the absolute idealism 
of the nineteenth century, a critical study of the problems of knowl- 
edge has in recent years called a halt in such systematic criticism. 
Our metaphysics must for a while wait upon our epistemology. 
Lossky therefore considers the recent developments, beginning before 
Kant, as a study in critical epistemology. Realism and idealism, 
each in varying forms, differ fundamentally not so much in meta- 
physics as in epistemology. This is the impression that Lossky 
gives, though there is no direct statement to that effect. He there- 
fore attempts to meet realism by a careful examination of its theory 
of knowledge. Its view, logically developed, would lead to the view 
he presents. He considers that realism is right in its insistence on 
the reality of the object (so I understand him). Idealism also is 
right in its insistence on the real connection of subject and object. 
His statements are rather idealistic than realistic, and his sympathies 
are evidently with idealism, but he does make the attempt to meet the 
demands of both. "The known object," he says (p. 225), "is imma- 
nent in the process of cognition ; reality itself, life itself, is present in 
and experienced through the act of knowing. ' ' He continues by say- 
ing that knowledge is a discrimination by comparison of the real 
world. It is true that there is always something left undiscriminated, 
so there is a residue not known. What is known and what is left un- 
known evidently differ not at all in essence. Thus Lossky pays his 
respects to realism. He goes even further when he says (p. 245), 
"The structure of knowledge, i.e., the structure of judgment, does 
not in any way determine whether relations or things will be known 
in the judgment." The structure of knowledge does not determine 
its content. He is also naturally, as an idealist, aware of the bal- 
ancing factor. He says (p. 228) that we are immediately aware of 

iN. O. Lossky: The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge. Trans, by N. A. 
Duddington. London: Macmillan Co. 1919. Pp. xxix + 420. 
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control (subjectivity) and of opposition (objectivity). These two 
relations are not exterior to man, nor, it would seem, to the object 
controlled or opposing. He goes even further when he asserts (p. 
254) that ' ' only that is real which ought to be judged as existing. ' ' 
The close connection of reality and knowledge he also believes neces- 
sary in forming a criterion for truth ; cf. " the presence of reality in 
knowledge the supreme test of truth" (p. 388). He opposes his 
theory to all empiricism or rationalism or critical theories which 
isolate the knower from the known. "We may conclude this summary 
with his statement (p. 404), "The entire content of knowledge is 
composed of elements of the real world." 

So far, Lossky's distinctive view is almost entirely a matter of 
careful statement. The things for which he contends are the essen- 
tials in any valid and effective theory of knowledge. They are 
therefore common to any constructive theory, either realistic or 
idealistic. The real difficulty still remains: how can real objects 
enter into a real relation of being known? This is the crux of pres- 
ent-day realism. Upon this the realists are working, but the solution 
is not yet agreed upon. In the stress of the conflict against the all- 
overshadowing power of the relation of knowledge, the realists have 
not sought to vindicate the reality of any relations which enter into 
knowledge. This for the idealist is the worst kind of heresy. What- 
ever else may be questioned, knowledge is real, and gives or warrants 
the giving of the accolade of reality to its contents. Here as before 
Lossky stands on middle ground. He does not ignore the problem 
as do many of both opposing camps, but presents his own solution. 
This solution is his theory of the intuitive basis of knowledge. Intui- 
tion, he says (p. 326), is of significance for induction beyond what 
has been recognized. We have, he further asserts (p. 414), to con- 
struct a theory of knowledge without falling back on the presupposi- 
tions, and without using the premises of the special sciences. He 
favors (p. 375) the "immediate perception of necessary relations." 
He says that the ability to generalize from a single instance argues 
in favor of this intuition (p. 335). Relations are thus — to import 
the word into Lossky's presentation — immediately and subjectively 
known. They are thus at least as real as the things they relate, and 
these things are not real except through the intuition of these rela- 
tions to the knowing subject. With Lossky realism has thus scored 
at least this, that he feels the need of proving and not merely assert- 
ing the reality of relations. In doing this, and analyzing the knowl- 
edge of relations, Lossky has presented a somewhat new view of the 
process of judgment and knowledge. It is neither pragmatic nor 
behavioristic, and deserves more careful study. 
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The work of Lossky is directed at the weak point in realism. It 
is all very well to vindicate the reality of things apart from relations, 
but, if they are too independent, the relations have no necessary rela- 
tion to the things related, and no sure reality. If reality is some- 
thing that marks out "things," and relations are neither necessary 
to things nor things to relations, then relations have not that same 
attribute. Relations are not real. Unless, indeed, relations are them- 
selves but things, entirely objective. Toward this, though they do 
not admit it, realists tend. Yet this backhanded conferring of reality 
upon relations does not serve their real purpose. If relations are 
things, real because possessing a certain kind of objectivity, how 
have they any power to make the things related known to a subject ? 
The problem of knowledge is, then, but become the problem of how 
relations enter into knowledge and are known. To this problem 
Lossky gives importance. His solution, however, is not that of 
realism. For him relations are not objects, but are part of the sub- 
jective world. Yet they are not the same as the knowing mind. The 
relation between knower and known is not constituted by the knower. 
Relations, as not under control, may themselves be objective. Here 
it is evident that Lossky attempts the merging of the two concepts, 
subject and object, and the reduction of the dualism of practically 
all current epistemology to a monism. Though by what name we are 
to call the resulting reality he nowhere says. Prom this "meta- 
physics" he turns aside. 

For the moment leaving to one side, as does Lossky, the meta- 
physics of this solution, it is only fair to consider the promise he 
holds out for our theories of knowledge. This promise is that by his 
theory reality is plainly shown as an integral part of the world of 
knowledge. Relations are real, and are known immediately. Hence 
so far reality enters immediately into knowledge. Relations, as a 
part of the real world, bring with them their connections and con- 
tent. Relations are known as relating things. Hence the things 
come necessarily into consciousness. Since the things related are a 
necessary part of the reality of the relations, the connection of the 
knower and the things known is a necessary connection. Yet we 
have not made the things known dependent on the knower. Whether 
we have also preserved the externality of relations is another ques- 
tion which we shall hold in reserve. 

There is a promise also for our logic. Since the relations which 
are known are relations in the objective real world, immediate knowl- 
edge of those relations gives immediate knowledge of that exterior 
world of relations. Induction from relations correctly perceived 
and immediately known is just as valid, perhaps more valid, than 
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relations known only mediately by deduction. This is disregarding, 
as Lossky urges, the premises and methods of the separate sciences 
and is a partial return to naive and primitive experimentation. 
Again we have to reserve a question. It is valuable, however, what- 
ever be the answer to our later question, that the effort is consciously 
made to vindicate induction, which in the traditional logic rests 
under a decided cloud of inferiority. The progress of the separate 
sciences, though Lossky rather scorns this approach, should have 
turned the attention of logicians long since to this untilled and neg- 
lected garden. This much we can agree to, that knowledge is neither 
simply of things nor of concepts, but of relations between things as 
well. These relations it is the province of induction and science to 
study. Lossky offers us a possible method for this study, and it is a 
method not dependent on the premises of any one of the separate 
sciences. 

The fundamental defect of Lossky 's view prevents us from at 
once accepting his construction as the sought for via media. This 
defect is not found in his treatment of any of the problems which 
we reserved for later discussion. These enter into the difficulty, but 
the main defect is more fundamental. Any knowledge that is vital, 
that is "real," is the knowledge possessed by a real being. It is a 
relation between two components of reality. I, who exist and am 
real, know the floor under my feet, which exists and is real. Any 
definition of reality must be large enough to include both knower 
and known. Both knower and known being in the real world, any 
vital relation between them is also real. Were it not real, it would 
not be vital or essentially a part of the same world. Here the prag- 
matic aspect enters, for any relation which is not vital is of little 
concern. Man as we know him needs knowledge of the objects be- 
yond and outside of his own body in order to be what he is. His 
relations to those objects are therefore essential to him, and are part 
of the real world. It is this consideration which seems to find no 
place in Lossky 's presentation. 

It is probably this omission which has shut his eyes to the neces- 
sity of explaining how relations can be both subject and object, both 
active and passive. For him, since the relation "is known," it is 
not the subject. It is the object of knowledge. Intuitively known 
though it is, it is yet known, and therefore an object of knowledge. 
The consistent idealist, for whom relations are subjective, has no 
difficulty. They are not the objects but the means of knowledge. 
The realist is also in this point consistent. For relations are not 
active, not constitutive, therefore they can perfectly well be objects 
and passive. For Lossky this ignored problem should have loomed 
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large. It is possible to define an aspect of activity which shall be 
objective, but this has not been done. Until it is, this real some- 
thing, uniting immediately with subjective activity, yet objective; 
resisting control, and passive ; and an object of knowledge ; must re- 
main very nebulous. It is the crux of the controversy between 
idealism and realism, and we can not so easily build the bridge over 
the chasm. 

It is also to the ignoring of the reality of the knower that the 
next defect in the presentation is due. If relations are intuitively 
known, part of the active subjective side of life, how are they exter- 
nal to the knower ? Unless they are external to the knower, then we 
have only a slightly new form of the old idealism. Either the rela- 
tions, if they are not external, must actively bring into existence a 
relation that vitally and really constitutes the object as known, or 
else the knower is forever cut off from the thing-in-itself. The theory 
of intuitive perception must be much further analyzed if it is to be 
effective. It must be shown that the relations can themselves enter 
immediately into consciousness and yet preserve their externality to 
the active focus of that consciousness. The theory of knowledge can 
not be developed without a careful analysis of the concept of con- 
sciousness. Epistemology can not stand as the single stone on which 
all philosophical construction is reared. It is but one of several 
stones, and a theory must rest on a broader foundation. 

Finally there is a defect which runs all through Lossky's work. 
It warps his view many times. This is his depreciation of meta- 
physics. We all can sympathize with his disdain for a wrong meta- 
physics, but that should urge us on to formulate a correct metaphys- 
ics. This Lossky does not do. The defects we have just been 
considering might have been avoided had Lossky taken into account 
the wider aspects of his view. What it means for the knower to be 
in immediate contact with reality, as he is in Lossky's view, is not 
developed. Just what is reality is also left vague. A reality that 
can be both active and passive, both mental and material, or enter 
into both spheres, needs adequate definition. Ontology can not so 
lightly be displaced. What part knowledge plays in the full life is 
also not adequately considered. Whether reality may not be known 
in other ways than by knowledge is not answered. For many, "mys- 
tical knowledge" is not of the same type as ordinary knowledge, 
nor that which is "known" real as the material world is real. Is 
Lossky's immediate perception mystical or materialistic? To these 
questions only a metaphysics can give at all adequate answers, or 
even approach a solution. 

We have noted the defects. It will perhaps not be so easy to 
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correct them. Any detailed correction is beyond our purpose, but 
we can try to indicate the line along which correction is possible. 
One point in the analysis of the act of knowledge Lossky did not 
emphasize. Even if we know some relations immdiately, not all rela- 
tions are thereby known. Nor is there in this any proof that all 
relations can be so known. Those that are known, or validly inferred 
to exist, by other methods than immediate knowledge, are of course 
external to the knower. Whether these relations can be conceivably 
all immediately known would be a very debatable question. Cer- 
tainly we can not assume it. Yet knowledge is a relation. Any 
study of the reality of relations must therefore include both medi- 
ately and immediately known relations. The reality of relations 
must be so denned that it does not depend on immediate knowledge. 
So far the realist must have his way in correcting Lossky 's view. 
On the other hand, some relations, if we accept his view, are immedi- 
ately known. Our definition of reality must include this case. Not 
all relations are objective. Yet they are real relations, and the stone 
which I throw into the water is now in the water just because it was 
so related to me that by my perception of it I determined to throw 
it. My knowledge of its existence did make a difference to it. All 
this may be explained in behavioristic terms, but the facts are not 
altered. By its relation to me, which relation we call knowledge, the 
stone is not now where it was before. This relation, which is active, 
is subjective, is immediately known. This activity of the immedi- 
ately known relations needs to be stressed more than Lossky has 
done, in order that the problem may be more clearly presented. If 
his view is to be a real via media, both elements must be at their 
strongest. 

Further, Lossky has not, that I remember, pointed out that rela- 
tions as known are not constitutive of reality. Though entering 
directly into mental life, they are there not as subject but as object. 
As something I know, they are objects of knowledge. As such, they 
are not constitutive of that knowledge. So far again the realist is 
justified. Yet once more we need to point out that these relations 
are necessarily involved in the real world. They are external, in a 
sense, to us, but not to the material objects they relate. These rela- 
tions are part of that objective world, rather than, as Lossky at 
times tends to consider them, part of the subjective realm. Yet, as 
before, the idealist must have his innings. These relations are known 
as active. They are not mere shorthand for some mysterious group- 
ing of separate things-in-themselves. They, these objectively-known 
relations, are what form material systems. They are the significant 
part of reality, the "meaning" of things, as Royce used to say. The 
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dog goes after the stick I throw because I throw it. The other sticks 
on the ground he passes by. It is the relation to me that is signifi- 
cant. There is a grave question whether we should not call this sig- 
nificant relation the real thing. The material of the stick is of less 
importance. By stressing this aspect of his objectively known rela- 
tions, Lossky's view would open up a useful course in the bringing 
together of behaviorism and idealism. 

One further correction remains. Lossky has not clearly pointed 
out just what kind of a relation knowledge is. When this is done, 
the whole subject will be made much clearer. While there is some- 
thing in common between all relations, all schools of thought have 
been too ready to take one kind of relation as significant of the whole 
without looking into the matter carefully enough. The crux of the 
matter is just the point in dispute between idealism and realism. 
The discussion has gone too far afield in seeking to establish the ex- 
ternality of all relations, or the "meaning" of all existence. What 
the epistemologist is concerned with is not all relations nor all exist- 
ence, but that existence which is known. This relation is significant 
for the existences related. Yet it is not constitutive of either. In 
other words, it is not this relation which explains their existence, but 
only their connection. It is knowledge which united them. It is not 
knowledge which creates them. This union may be the result of 
some other relation, but that is not the concern of the theory of 
knowledge. Lossky has acted on this principle, but has not stated it 
explicitly. With this correction it is possible to make further prog- 
ress along our via media. 

The value for philosophy of Lossky's work lies just in that field 
which he disregards. It is the metaphysical construction which the 
correction and adoption of his view makes possible that is of most 
significance. In the first place, he has made possible a new approach 
to a unified outlook on existence. Since the rise of modern psycho- 
logical analysis, the seemingly inherent dualism in knowledge has 
for most thinkers made impossible the presentation of the world as a 
unit. Knower and known, mental and material, subject and object 
have seemed to be irreconcilably on opposite sides of life. To de- 
velop Lossky's view of relations, a something which is object yet sub- 
ject, known yet immediately part of the knower, we have crossed the 
divide and the promised land lies open before us. It is not yet at- 
tained, however, and much new construction and analysis must pre- 
cede our entering into possesion. For this task the metaphysician 
may well build upon Lossky's work. 

One other barrier Lossky has demolished. The world of matter, 
with its relations and activity, is a world we can really know and 
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not merely symbolize. By entering into immediate connection with 
it we deal with reality and know what we are doing. A way has at 
last been found to Kant's things-in-themselves. I realize that all 
these results are not yet attained and that it will take more than 
Lossky's work to make the result sure, but the way has been blazed, 
and forward movement is possible. 

George A. Barrow 
Chelsea, Mass. 
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Ueber den Einfluss von optischem oder akustischem Beiz und gram- 

matikalischer Form des Beizwortes auf dem Assoziationsvorang. 

Hans Huber. Joum. f. Psychol, u. Neurol., 1918, Vol. 23, 

pp. 171-207. 

This study is in the main directed at two questions. The first 
concerns the difference to be found in free association results accord- 
ing to whether the stimulus word has been visually or auditorily 
presented. The second concerns the difference to be found between 
the usual heterogeneous list of stimulus words, and a homogeneous 
one consisting of two-syllable substantives. It will be noted that 
this latter feature is among those involved in the important study 
published by Loring. 1 

Jung's well-known word list, which is heterogeneous, is com- 
pared with a two-syllable substantive word list known as the Aschaf- 
fenburg-Maier. The first half of each list is used for the visual, 
the second for the auditory presentation. There are 50 subjects, 
23 men and 27 women; 3 "educated" normal, 28 "uneducated" 
normal, 19 under various diagnoses of mental disease. Each ex- 
periment is repeated, for examination of errors in "reproduction." 
The entire material consists of 19,900 original associations, and the 
same number of associations in the reproduction series. Timing 
was with the stopwatch, started on the accented syllable of the 
stimulus word. 2 

i Loring, M. W., ' ' Methods of studying controlled word associations, ' ' Psy- 
chobiology, 1918, Vol. 1, pp. 369-428. 

aDunlap (Psychobiology, 1917, Vol. I., pp. 171-175), has made a significant 
comparison of the stopwatch and chronoseope methods in timing. For example, 
thirteen stopwatch readings of l,200<r varied from 940<r to l,300<r by the chrono- 
seope. Ten stopwatch readings of l,000<r varied between 752<r and l,310<r by the 
chronoscope. The averages of the chronoscope readings differ from the stopwatch 
readings from practically zero to nearly 400<r, the chronoscope readings being uni- 
formly shorter. The persons who made the experiments had not, apparently, had 
special practise in this use of the stopwatch ; Dunlap believes that reaction habits 
for relatively constant period are set up whose effect would be heightened with 
practise. 



